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NO ADVERTISING PLEASE 


Dear Sir: 

I couldn’t help but write these few lines 
to voice my objections to C. M. Drew's 
suggestion that you sell advertising space 
in FLORIDA WILDLIFE magazine. 

To me one of the outstanding good points 
of this fine magazine is that we are not 
faced with numerous advertisements that 
don’t add one iota to the enjoyment of the 
reader. 

I take several other sporting magazines 
and there has always been much resent- 
ment and wonderment on my part as to 
how managing editors associate beer, wine, 
and liquor with outdoor sports and permit 
so much of this advertising to appear in 
their publications. 

We should be in the best physical con- 
dition, and not doped up with alcohol, 
when indulging in outdoor sports. So let's 
keep our magazine clean and ban ALL ad- 
vertising. 

V. E. MITCHELL 
Miami 
RATTLESNAKE LORE 
Dear Sir: 

Recently I killed a_ five-foot diamond 
back, carrying nine rattles, which had just 
completed swallowing a full grown cotton- 
tail rabbit. 

How does a rattlesnake capture such large 
prey? And in comparison with their own 
length, how far can they strike, and from 
what position? An answer through Sticks 
and Stones will be appreciated. 

D. D. MILLS 
Chattahoochee 


(Mr. Rattler can strike a distance of 
about three-quarters of his length, very 
rarely striking over knee high. He strikes 
from a coiled position. Having the 
faculty to throw his jaws out of joint, 
the rattlesnake can swallow a_ rabbit 
whole. He kills by striking and hold- 


ing the animal struck until it dies.—Ed. ) 











Bass fishing against the 
scenic backdrop of beau- 
tiful Suwannee River.— 
Photo by C. H. Anderson. 
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Bill Piper, the animal man from Bonita Springs, 
talks it over with ‘‘Slewfoot,” his favorite bear. 





[THOUT argument, Old Noah 


performed a swell conserva- 
2 CHL tion job when, two by two, 
he herded birds and beasts aboard the 


Ark and saved them from the big 
flood. However, there’s nothing in the 


¥ 
Yi ho AOMWA Af A Good Book indicating that he was 
4 ever called upon to wet-nurse a litter 
of baby foxes or assist in the hatching 


of a batch of crocodile eggs during 


e i the voyage. 
HUG d In our modern age, Noah no doubt 
could learn a lot of tricks from Bill 


Piper, of Bonita Springs. For many 

years he has been serving as mid-wife 

By BILL SNYDER i newly born Florida panthers, black 

ears, wildcats, and even elusive 

otters. As a sideline, he has taken an 

eens Pee a extremely important role in hatching 

Ngee eee Yet crocodile eggs. All in all, it’s an 

Mother Nature his only teacher, but Bill amazing story about an equally amaz- 
anve of ing man! 

Daven ih Sito’ Sone paar ee : Although Piper has no _ college 

y a professional biologist. diplomas decorating his walls, he’s an 

accomplished naturalist, zoologist, and 


3 
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Though Piper works out with his bears daily, he still doesn’t trust them. A few years ago 
he narrowly escaped death when one attacked him. 


herpetologist. His education came the 
hard way. The vast, awe-inspiring 
Everglades was his schoolroom and 
Mother Nature served as his teacher. 
Today, Bill Piper is recognized as tops 
in his chosen profession. 


So far as is known, he is the only 
person ever to successfully breed and 
raise Florida panthers in captivity. 
However, the feat isn’t as easy as it 
sounds. He experienced many a dis- 
appointment and heartbreak before 
Lady Luck started smiling his way. 
Take last year for instance, two newly 
born panthers were promptly killed by 
their mother simply because of Piper’s 
act of kindness. Although he had con- 
structed a darkened den for the 
mother in anticipation of the “blessed 
event,” the female gave birth to her 
litter on the bare floor of her cage 
instead. In a thoughtful effort to offer 


4 


kindly assistance, Piper carefully 
moved the two babies to a soft nest 
inside the man-made den. Demonstrat- 
ing an inherent, vicious distrust for 
the intrusion, the mother killed both 
kittens within 30 minutes. On another 
occasion, a mother panther promptly 
killed her three newly-born babies 
after several women, peering inside 
the darkened cage, thrilled with de- 
light at the strange sight of the tiny 
kittens. However, instances such as 
these, likely explain why Piper is 
succeeding in his panther raising ac- 
tivities. He has stubbornly refused to 
allow failures to cool his ardor. As a 
result, he has more successes than 
failures to his credit! 


On many instances, Piper himself 
‘hand raises” the baby panthers once 
a mother shows signs of nervousness 
after she has given birth to a litter. 


What’s more, he has registered un- 
believable success in the strange ven- 
ture. Last June 25th, he took three 
five-day-old kittens away from a 
mother after she started developing 
tell-tale signs of uneasiness. Two of 
the kittens tipped the scales at a 
pound and seven ounces each. The 
other weighed one pound and nine 
ounces. Their eyes opened on the ninth 
day and the kittens flourished on 
bottle feedings of a mixture of con- 
densed milk, distilled water, and cod 
liver oil given at regular intervals. 
Three months later they’d reached the 
size of grown housecats. At that time 
I assisted in putting one of the kittens 
on the scales—he weighed in at 714 
pounds. (On Nov. 23 the same kitten 
weighed 18 pounds and was the size 
of a half-grown wildcat.) Each of the 
kittens was extremely playful—how- 
ever, with their long, sharp claws and 
needle-like teeth they proved to be 
mighty rough playmates. At the age 
of three months, they greedily de- 
voured large portions of horsemeat 
and liver at mealtime. 

Over a period of years, Piper has 
raised numerous kittens the natural 
way when the mother showed no signs 
of nervousness. One of these young 
panthers elected to stay with its 
mother for a year and a half before it 
finally was placed in a cage by itself. 
Piper’s observations reveal that a 
panther’s gestation period averages 91 
days, and the kittens, born spotted 
like a wildcat, are very dark in color. 
The spots disappear at the end of the 
first year. Long studies in the Ever- 
glades have convinced Bill that rac- 
coons are the main item on the wild 
panther’s menu. This is in direct con- 
flict with a general belief that deer 
meat is a panther’s choicest morsel. 
According to Piper’s records, panthers 
reach maturity and start breeding at 
the age of three. He has successfully 
raised 18 kittens since he started ex- 
perimenting back in 1941. A number 
of the “hand-raised” panthers have 
been successfully trained for acts that 
are staged in the open, outside the 
barred confine of a cage. 


ILL has experienced exceptional 
luck too in breeding, raising, and 
training Florida black bears in cap- 
tivity during the last eight years. De- 
spite his long experience, he trusts 
none of them, 

“Florida has many bold, bear hunt- 
ers and trainers—but Florida has no 
old, bold, bear hunters and trainers,” 
he told me with a wry smile. 

Florida black bears, Piper explains, 
have a one-track mind and a poker 
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face. No matter how docile and 
friendly they might appear, they’re 
constantly dreaming of the day when 
they have gained your full confidence. 
That’s the day they’ll try to grab and 
kill you. You can believe Piper’s 
theory too—he speaks from blood- 
curdling experience. It was an exper- 
ience that resulted in an emergency 
trip to the hospital and 27 stitches to 
close up his slashed arms and face! 
For many months Bill had been re- 
hearsing an act with one of the bears 
he had raised in captivity. The act 
was staged outside the cage and even- 
tually the bear learned to dance, roll 
over, and turn somersaults. At the end 
of the routine, the bear comically 
would suck milk from a rubber-nippled 
bottle, and then politely return it to 
Piper before galloping to its cage. 
Suddenly one day the bear developed 
stubbornness and resentment — he 
started biting the rubber nipple in two 
before returning the empty bottle. 
Two or three days later, Piper decided 
to break the aggravating habit. 
Unexpectedly, he grabbed the bottle 
from the bear’s mouth an instant 
before it had been emptied. Within a 
split-second, the infuriated bear 
grabbed him in a death-like grip and 
started slashing and tearing at his 
arms and face. Fortunately, the bear’s 
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Florida panther kittens are extremely playful—but their sharp 


bad disposition and the fight ended 
simultaneously. Tossing Piper to the 
ground like a piece of paper, the bear 
nonchalantly walked to his cage door 
and waited for his bleeding trainer to 
let him in. 

ILL’S bear-raising program actu- 
B ally started on Feb. 25, 1941 
when he acquired three tiny cubs that 
were found stranded on a floating log 
after several hunters killed the mother 
in a Collier county forest. Piper paid 
the hunters $45 for the cub trio and 
later carried his purchase home in the 
very bottom of a gunny sack. Since 
that time he has succeeded in raising 
20 cubs in captivity. 

One of the original bears, now 
weighing nearly 350 pounds, gained 
national prominence during the film- 
ing of “The Yearling.” Under Bill’s 
direction, the bear appeared in the 
picture as “Slewfoot” when the film 
was shot in the Ocala National Forest. 
During June, 1945 the cameramen de- 
voted three full weeks catching suit- 
able glimpses of Slewfoot running 
through the thick forest. What the 
theater-going public never knew was 
that the big bear actually was chasing 
Piper who ran far enough ahead to 
stay out of the film while the “takes” 
were made. 

“T had the seare of a lifetime once 


has found. 





Lester Piper, Bill’s brother, has succeeded 
in training a full-grown panther. Both men 
are equally good with animals. 


during the filming when something 
happened that we hadn’t figured on,” 
Piper recalls. “I was running full 
speed ahead and looking backward 
over my shoulder at the bear when, 
all of a sudden, I fell flat in a big 
mud puddle. I felt certain Slewfoot 
would grab me when he caught up, 


(Continued on Page 13) 


claws and needle-light teeth make them mighty rough playmates, Piper 






A pair of young Texans, fresh off the range, rush a 
truck, 





By JACK HARPER 








EINDEER, mama, Santa Claus’ 
reindeer !”’ excitedly shouted 
a ten-year-old Louisiana 
Cajun in a Baton Rouge service 
station. 

“Nonsense,” said mama, “they’re 
going to have a deer shoot and give 
away venison prizes for Christmas 
dinner.” 

“Wa’l,’” quipped a red faced Ala- 
baman in Mobile. ““Won’t the hunters 
shoot ’em as fast as you turn ’em 
loose ?”’ 

“Are you going to put them in a 
park?” queried a short, stocky man at 
Houston, Texas. 

Those are typical comments the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion got from residents of other states 
last month when they saw this year’s 
first truck load of Texas white-tail 
deer enroute to Florida’s understocked 
and shot-out deer ranges. 

And surprisingly most Floridians 
are no wiser. Few indeed have any 
inkling that the game department has 
quietly begun work to convert the 
state’s nearly 24,000,000 acres of good 
and habitable deer lands into the top 
hunting country in the south. 

The possibilities are enormous. 
Competent biologists estimate the deer 
population can be upped from the 
present approximate 32,000 to an even- 
tual 400,000. This can be accomp- 
lished, they contend, by releasing 200 
animals a year to breed in protected 
areas. : 

Visionary Chamber of Commerce 
people are beginning to preach the 
Florida gospel of beaches, sunshine, 
fishing, and DEER HUNTING. They 
theorize, backed up by sound soil 
opinion, that a great portion of 






trapped yearling to a Florida-bound fFJorida lands are unfitted for ord- 


inary agriculture. But not deer farm- 


Strange as it seems, a Texas deer-trapping 


program may result in better hunting 


for Florida sportsmen. 
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ing. So why not grow a bumper deer 
crop and at harvesting time each year 
let the state’s businesses jingle to deer 
hunting dollars? 

However, the game commission is 
moving cautiously. Although the re- 
wards look great, so do the pitfalls. 
The biggest bug-a-boo facing advo- 
cates of the plan is the historical and 
mutual distrust between hunter and 
landowner, with the State Game Com- 
mission in the middle. 

IF the landowner will support a 
long-range restoration program, IF 
the sportsmen will observe the no 
hunting rule and help curb illegal 
hunting in the stocked areas, and IF 
the state can keep enough competent 
wildlife officers in the field to nab the 
game hogs, then the plan might work. 

Past experiences, though, make the 
state reluctant to forecast immediate 
success. Several years ago it restocked 
a South Florida county at the request 
of its sportsmen. The very next year 
those same sportsmen were back in 
Tallahassee demanding that the sec- 
tion be opened to deer hunting again 
so they could go back and shoot the 
few breed stock. 

Deer were also released in a neigh- 
boring county in the same district 
that year. And in less than a month 
two of the imported deer were found 
dead, shot by poachers. 

It’s a long Kentucky-windage shot 
and success rests on landowner-hunter 
opinion which is in the making now. 
One day soon, the commission figures, 
Florida nimrods will realize that some 
equitable conservation plan must be 
accepted if there is to be any hunting 





The Texas white-tails are taken in a baited box-trap constructed of strong but light- 
weight aluminum. 


left. Empty bags and gameless days 
afield will bring this about if nothing 
else does. Then, and not before, the 
courts throughout the state will be as 
tough on game law violators as they 
are on other criminals now. For this 
the commission patiently waits. 


EALIZING the pitfalls of a state- 
wide program, the game agency 

is confining its first deer restocking 
experiment to the Myakka River Area 
in South Florida’s Sarasota, Hardee 
and Manatee Counties. The deer 
habitat there —and pertinently, the 
Jandowner-hunter attitudes—is ideal. 


Last year the sportsmen of the sec- 
tion, faced with consistent bad luck 
in the woods, insisted their counties 
be closed to the taking of deer. 


Then looking to the state, they 
asked: “What are you going to do 
for us?” 


Young Fred Stanberry, the commis- 
sion’s deer and turkey project leader, 
began supplying answers. He took a 
plan, cooked up in the biological lab- 
oratories for just such an occasion, 
and outlined it at various jammed 
landowner-sportsmen meetings. They 
thrashed it out, then gave their 
approval. 


The plan is a gentleman’s agreement 
between sportsman and landowner 
with a few game and fish commission 
teeth thrown in. The landowner agrees 
to close his ranges to deer hunting 
until an adequate supply of deer has 


(Continued on Page 16) 


A proud buck from the wide-open spaces. If he isn’t careful he may end up in Florida before the trapping season ends. 





Archery is no sissy sport--not when wild 


gameisthe target. Florida is made to order 


for this new kind of hunting thrill, yet few 
of our sportsmen have given it a try. 


Photo by Howe Sadler 
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two arrows in him when he took off through 

the woods. After three hours of tracking, Lang 
finally caught up with him and loosed the other arrow, 
hitting him in the rump. Out of arrows, Lang ran by 
the 300-pound bruin and pulled an arrow out of him 
as he passed. He fitted it to his bow and let fly. The 
shaft caught the bear between the eyes and killed it. 

This isn’t the recommended way to hunt with a bow 
and arrow, but it is only one of the thrilling kills that 
make bow and arrow hunters swear by their weapons. 

Florida is ideal for this kind of hunting but only a 
few adventurous souls have tried it. It takes skill, 
woodsmanship and just plain guts. It definitely isn’t a 
sport for sissies. 

Why Floridians haven’t led the country when it comes 
to hunting with the bow and arrow is a major mystery. 
Florida terrain is exceptionally well-suited to this kind 
of hunting. The heavily wooded areas, heavy brush and 
frequent proximity of such areas to farmland all combine 
to make an archer’s heart beat in wild anticipation of 
good hunting prospects. But the sport has been sadly 
neglected in the Sunshine state. 

Not so in other states. Bow hunting is most prevalent 
in the West and Midwest. Back in 1944 over 20,000 
hunters were using bows. In the past six years the 
number has increased tremendously. As an example, the 
number of archery permits issued for the 1948-49 season 
in the state of Washington increased 66 per cent over 
the 1947-48 season. 

In 1938 Allegan County in Michigan had a mere 228 
bow hunters but by 1945 the number had swelled to 
2010 licensed archers in this county alone. 

Many states either set aside special bow hunting areas 
or provide a special season for archers. In the states of 
Utah, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michigan the bow 


T* WOUNDED black bear had one of Lester Lang’s 


season is separate from the gunning season. Washington 
has reserves set aside where only the feet of bow hunters 
may tread. 

The winged shafts have found their marks in reserves 
in Vermont, New York, New Jersey and other North- 
eastern states. Georgia has been the scene of bow hunts 
with the vicious wild boar as the quarry. North Carolina 
and Tennessee have had their share of this brand of 
hunting, too, as have dozens of other states. 

Florida hasn’t been left out by a long shot, but the 
sport has few followers here and these appear to be 
mostly in the northern part of the state. The capital city 
of Tallahassee, in particular, is well peppered with bow 
enthusiasts. But Florida could use a lot more such 
hunters. 

What holds these archers to their sport? Why do they 
persist in using such outlandish weapons when there are 
lots of good guns available? Al Wilkenson can probably 
answer that one. 

“It’s the sense of satisfaction I get when I make a 
kill,” says Al. “I’ve hunted a lot with shotgun and rifle 
but it never feels as good to bring home a rabbit or 
squirrel I’ve killed with a gun as it does to bring back 
one I’ve managed to put an arrow through. I guess it’s 
because you’ve got to be a better hunter to get the same 
amount of game if you want to get it with a bow and 
arrow. I’ve yet to get my first deer with a bow but I’m 
going to keep right on trying until I succeed — and 
that’ll be just the beginnin’.” 

Al went on several deer and bear hunts this season 
in the Tallahassee area and he’s going to keep right on 
the trail ’til he brings home the venison. 

Al bought the arrows he uses, but he did as many 
archers do—he made his own bow. From a stave of 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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Al Zaebst, famous big-game 

hunter, downs a big buck with 
bow and arrow. 
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by Dan H. Dolack 





Beautiful Silver Lake, where the Tallahassee Elks Lodge has fashioned a free vacation 
paradise for deserving youths. 


HE TALLAHASSEE Elks Lodge 

has perfected a recipe that is 

certain to produce a satisfac- 
tory growth of good citizenship and 
respect for Florida’s wildlife conser- 
vation program. The ingredients are 
commonplace but carefully mixed to 
produce the desired results. 

To a ’teen-age youngster’s vacation, 
add a crystal-clear lake, the pungent 
odor of the Apalachicola forest, com- 
fortably equipped cabins, plenty of 
substantial camp meals, numerous 
fishing trips, and daily jaunts on 
secluded, winding nature trails. While 
the main ingredients are being mixed, 
carefully sift in the advice and counsel 
of a qualified camp staff. Give the 
finished product away absolutely free 
—and await the results. 

That recipe in effect is the one that 
will be used by Tallahassee Elks this 
coming summer when they entertain 





By Bill Snyder 


Ten youthful vacationers will be accommodated in each of the camp’s 16 rustic cabins. 
When there are no youth groups in camp, the buildings will be available to regular vaca- 
tioners at $25 weekly. 





numerous groups of youngsters at the 
Silver Lake Organization Camp, just 
12 miles from the State Capitol build- 
ing! It’s a plan that deserves the con- 
scientious study of other organizations 
— sportsmen’s clubs, civic bodies, 
church groups. 

First credit for the plan goes to 
John E. Montgomery, former FBI 
agent and present Tallahassee chief of 
police. He dreamed it up three years 
ago and then refused to forget the 
vision. Sometime, he reasoned, he’d 
find the way to provide free summer 
vacations for deserving kids. For 
years he had detested the term “under- 
privileged” when used to describe 
certain groups of children. 

“It won’t work,” one hard-shelled 
businessman told him several years 
ago when he sought funds for a 
deserving kids’ summer camp. 

“It'll take more finances than you 
can find,” another told Montgomery. 

Despite this type of opposition, his 
dream refused to fade! 

Last September the three-year-old 


vision started taking form. Due to lack 
of finances, the Florida Park Board 
was compelled to drop its lease on the 
Silver Lake property. This situation 
became the signal that set Mont- 
gomery’s plans in motion. 


At the termination of several con- 
ferences, Montgomery had succeeded 
in convincing officials of the U. S. 
Forest Service that the camp property 
would be the means of fostering good 
citizenship if it was turned into a 
summer vacationland for youngsters. 


“It’ll keep the kids off the street 
corners,” he told the group. “It will 
be the means of supplying ’em with a 
good, clean vacation—likely the first 
real vacation many have ever had.” 


As a result of Montgomery’s con- 
vincing salesmanship, he wound up 


with a two-year lease on the property 
—and an option for as many future 
years as he wanted. 


Next came the most important prob- 
lem of all—financing the project! The 
camp’s 16 cabins needed urgent re- 
pairs. Toilet rooms needed refurbish- 
ing. The kitchen required new equip- 
ment. Floodlights had to be installed 
throughout the camp area. Outdoor 
ovens had to be built. The water sys- 
tem needed repair. 

It all added up to a lot of money— 
and Montgomery didn’t have a dime 
in the camp fund! Even this situation 
failed to throw him off his charted 
course. Within two weeks the Talla- 
hassee Elks Lodge agreed to finance 
the project, and Montgomery had at 
last been given the signal to go ahead 
with his plans. 

First of all, he reasoned, he needed 
a qualified camp superintendent to 
take charge of the necessary camp 
repairs and improvements. He was 
fortunate in meeting and _ hiring 
Hansel B. Mead, former superinten- 
dent of Indiana’s famous 17,556 acre 





Equipped with both high and low diving boards, and adequately floodlighted for safe night 
swimming, the camp’‘s crystal-clear bathing beach will be a favorite spot for kids during 
their free vacations. 


Picknickers are charged 15 cents a head for the privilege of cooking outdoors, and enjoy- 
ing full use of the camp’s bathing facilities. Funds from this source will help provide free 
vacations for worthy youngsters. 
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Central dining-hall where groups of 170 youthful guests of the Tallahassee Elks Lodge 
will be served substantial camp meals. 


Brown County State Park. Mead had 
come to Florida to enjoy the “sunshine 
and hospitality.” After talking with 
Montgomery, he donned his work 
clothes and started making the camp 
repairs. Since that time he has suc- 
ceeded in changing the weedy, run- 
down camp area into a veritable vaca- 
tion fairyland. 

The task still is incomplete. Al- 
ready, the Elks Lodge has invested 
$4,000 in the project—and additional 
funds will be available. 

Lately Montgomery came up with a 


proposed camp operation plan that . 


sounds like perpetual motion. If it 
works, it will be like eating your cake 
and still having it. The plan calls for 
renting out camp facilities and priv- 
ileges at nominal fees, then using the 
funds to stage free vacations for Leon 


county’s deserving kids. Under the 
plan, paying vacationers would only be 
accepted during periods when no chil- 
dren’s groups are using the facilities. 

Already the Elks Lodge is receiving 
cabin rental requests from future 
vacationers who plan on spending a 
week or two near quiet Silver Lake 
next summer. The rates for accommo- 
dations will fit the “average” vaca- 
tion pocketbook perfectly. Sixteen 
rustic cabins, fringing the lake, will 
be available at $25 a week. Each cabin, 
housing up to 10 persons, is equipped 
for outdoor-type cooking. Vacationers 
preferring tents, can erect them for 
25 cents a day. Picnickers will be 
charged a fee of 15 cents each and 
will be allowed the use of shower- 
equipped bathhouses along with swim- 
ming privileges. Rowboats will be 


To help pay for the free vacations, the building, with fully equipped kitchen, a dance 
floor and even a juke organ, will be rented to private groups for $25 daily. However, such 
parties will only be scheduled when the camp is not being used by vacationing kids. 





available at $1 a day, but the use of 
outboard motors will be prohibited on 
the 60-acre lake that is teeming with 
bass and bream. 

Numerous Tallahassee groups al- 
ready have used the camp’s combina- 
tion dining hall and kitchen that ac- 
commodates 170 persons. Equipped 
with a dance floor, stage, radio, and 
juke organ, it ordinarily rents for $25 
a day and night—but the price is as 
elastic as a rubber band when kids 
are concerned. 


Recently, a youthful spokesman for 
a Tallahassee high school group drove 
a hard deal for the dance floor 
facilities. 


“We want to have a dance Friday 
night but we haven’t got 25 bucks,” 
the worried youngster confided to 
Montgomery. 


“How much you got?” Montgomery 
inquired with a wry smile. 

“Bight dollars,” the boy answered 
almost breathlessly. 

It was a deal—the high school group 
started cutting the rug at Silver Lake 
the following Friday night. 

“Hight bucks isn’t much,” Mont- 
gomery reasoned, “but it will help 
make a lot of kids happy next 
summer.” 

Youths who are given advantage of 
a free vacation next summer won’t 
want for entertainment. Ping-pong 
games have been set up under concrete 
shelters. Then, too, there’s a basketball 
court, a baseball diamond, an archery 
range, a boxing arena, and a horseshoe 
court. Under present plans, 15 quali- 
fied senior scout members will super- 
vise all phases of the youth activity 
program. There’ll be fishing trips on 
the lake; wildlife will be closely 
studied during daily hikes along 
fascinating nature trails that wind 
through the vastness of the Apala- 
chicola forest. The sandy bathing 
beach, equipped with high and low 
diving boards, will be floodlighted at 
night. A certified lifeguard will be 
on duty. 

Apparently, nothing has been over- 
looked in the preliminary planning for 
the Tallahassee kids’ summer vaca- 
tion. Maybe it eventually will become 
self-sustaining — maybe it won’t. At 
any event, it’ll pay off dividends of a 
future crop of good citizens and good 
sportsmen—and that is a worthy goal 
for every lodge and club in Florida. 
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HE GROWS HIS WILDLIFE 


(Continued from Page 5) 


but instead he stepped heavily on my 
back and kept right on going.” 

The worst part of the dangerous ex- 
perience, according to Bill, came later 
when the wide-eyed cameramen ad- 
mitted they’d become so excited that 
they’d forgotten to catch the picture 
of the fleeing bear! 

Slewfoot performed again for nearly 
three months before the film director 
was satisfied with the results of an 
honest-to-goodness fight staged by the 
bear with a howling pack of bear 
hounds. 

Although Slewfoot now is a great- 
great grandfather, and weighs nearly 
350 pounds, he still assists Piper in a 
daily act at Everglades Wonder Gar- 
dens at Bonita Springs. 

Twenty bear cubs have been hand- 
raised successfully by Piper since he 
bought his first three in 1941. When 
born, the cubs are the size of a rat. 
Their eyes do not open for 40 days. 
Under Piper’s care, the new-born cubs 
receive nearly as much attention as a 
registered nurse gives an incubator 
baby in a hospital! During the first 
three months they are fed bottled 
warm milk on the dot every four hours 
both day and night. During the fol- 
lowing two months, pablum is added 
to the milk, and fruit and vegetables 
are introduced to the diet. When five 
months old, the young bruins graduate 
to a menu of dry dog meal soaked in 
milk. 


IPER’S interest in bears definitely 

doesn’t end when the animals 
have been raised to maturity. He ex- 
presses no desire to sell his hand- 
raised bruins to ready buyers—much 
prefers turning them loose in their 
natural environment in the Ever- 
glades. 

Fighting his better judgment sev- 
eral years ago, he agreed to sell one 
of his half-grown bears to an animal 
show owner. The price was $100 on the 
barrel-head ! 

An unfortunate remark from the 
showman promptly killed the deal 
after Piper had warned him that the 
young bear was inclined to biting and 
scratching. 

“His bites and scratches won’t 
bother me,” the deep-chested customer 
bragged, “tomorrow morning, first 
thing, I’ll knock out his teeth and cut 
off his claws.” 

That remark ended the deal once 
and for all. Piper, gleaming anger, re- 
turned the $100 bill and released the 
animal in the Everglades the follow- 
ing morning! 
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returned to college with an extra- 
ordinary collection of Everglades 

Bill even displays a similar interest 
in lowly rattlesnakes. 

“T never sell rattlers to carnivals 
and circuses,” he explains, “‘because 
my conscience would bother me the 
rest of my life once I started thinking 
that the snakes I sold likely weren’t 
getting proper and sufficient food out 
on the road.” 

No, Piper’s interest in Florida 
snakes and animals hasn’t' been 
prompted by a desire for money. Only 
last year a young college student ap- 
proached him in an effort to acquire 
a collection of living snake specimens. 
He explained that the collection was 
necessary before he’d be granted col- 
lege credits necessary to graduate him 
as a zoologist and biologist. 

“T’ll have to buy ’em pretty cheap 
because I haven’t got much money,” 
the student confided earnestly. 

Three days later the happy student 


“Last year he returned with one on his fender.” | 


snakes. They hadn’t cost him a red 
penny. As Piper’s guest, he’d spent 
three days and nights on a snake hunt 
he likely will never forget. 

“TI didn’t charge him for the snakes 
or my time either,” Bill told me later. 
“Tl feel well paid if the youngster 
becomes an efficient zoologist.” 


Ms: experts will tell you that 
otters are extremely difficult 


to raise in captivity; nevertheless, 
Piper has raised them successfully 
ever since he trapped a pair of young 
ones near Arcadia in 1941. Previously, 
for five days, he had sat motionless 
on a river bank watching a group of 
young otters playing near their den. 
Time after time the inquisitive young- 
sters stuck their heads over the river 
bank and studied Piper while Piper 
studied them. It was during this 
strange meeting that he decided to 
try his hand at raising them in 
captivity. 


Piper provides expectant mother 
otters with dens fashioned out of 
empty oil barrels and covered inside 
with gunny sacks. Approximately the 
size of half-grown rats, the baby otters 
usually are born in December or 
January. Many weeks afterward, the 
mother proudly leads her family out of 
the oil barrel and gives them their 
first look at the world in general. 
Piper’s records show that otters give 
birth to two babies the first time, 
three the following year, and four 
each year thereafter. As soon as he 
takes the babies away from _ the 
mother, they are placed on a strict and 
regular diet of warm milk mixed with 
eod liver oil. Eventually pablum is 
added to the mixture. Once the otters 
attain sufficient size, they consume 
five full meals daily. Pablum is served 
for breakfast. During the four other 
meals, the youngsters gobble down 
generous portions of fish, horse meat, 
frogs, and crayfish. 


Otters, Bill has learned, are ex- 
tremely intelligent and easy to train. 
Many of his hand-raised otters have 
been taught to retrieve sticks and 
other objects — quite a few eagerly 
follow him like a family dog. One 
fellow in particular follows Bill to a 
nearby river bank for its daily swim, 
and obediently trails at his heels when 
he decides to return home. 


AISING crocodiles in captivity 
likely will go down in the books 
as being Piper’s most interesting and 
difficult experiment. Although experts 
express the opinion that less than 50 
crocodiles remain in the Everglades as 
a reminder of a species nearing ex- 
tinetion—Piper has more than 100 in 
his concrete pits at Bonita Springs. 
They range from mere babies to one 
gigantic 1314-footer that weighs about 
800 pounds and is still growing! 


For years Piper’s efforts to hatch 
erocodile eggs resulted in plenty of 
heartbreaks and not a single baby 
eroc. After months of study he even- 
tually discovered the cause of the 
failures. He learned from observation 
that mother crocodiles return to their 
hidden nests on the 69th and 70th 
days and begin uttering a low, grunt- 
ing sound. Almost immediately, ac- 
cording to Piper, the babies answer 
the call and begin breaking their way 
out of the eggshells. 


Thereupon, Bill decided to try his 
hand in the role of a_ two-legged 
mother to a batch of unhatched croc- 
odiles. Quietly approaching a nest on 
the 69th day, he gave his best imita- 
tion of a mamma crocodile’s grunt. 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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National Wildlife Federation has an- 
nounced a musical note for the annual Na- 
tional Wildlife Week observance, March 19- 
25. It has enlisted the cooperation of the 
Society for the Preservation and Encourage- 
ment of Barbershop Quartet Singing in 
America, Inc., for the observance of the 
event throughout the nation. 3 


If you don’t have a good barbershop quar- 
tet in your community, there is plenty of 
time to enlist volunteers and start prac- 
ticing some of the good old tunes suggested 
by the national organization. Promote a 
rousing meeting to celebrate Wildlife Week 
and win some lively publicity for your club. 
If there is a local conservation program, be 
sure to offer your assistance in making the 
event a gay affair. 


HIP POCKET ROSTER 


A swell way to create better relationship 
between club members is to provide them 
with a pocket-size roster of all members. 
This small-size roster can be printed in 
loose-leaf form and provided with brass- 
head staples so that pages, containing names 
of new members, can be easily inserted. 
This system also enables changing the fly- 
leaf when new officers are elected. 


In listing the members, it is well to quote 
their nicknames. Equipped with these ros- 
ters, all members will have in readiness the 
name, address, and telephone number of 
his associates whenever he wishes to contact 
them. 


For clubs with dwindling treasuries, it is 
suggested that the cost of printing the ros- 
ter can be offset by accepting a few de- 
sirable advertisements pertinent to sports- 
gear, fishing camps, charter boats, etc. 


While on the subject, I wish to remind 
you that handsomely embossed roster cov- 
ers, with space for the club name, are 
available to clubs free of charge. The front 
cover is decorated with an attractive wild- 
life sketch. The conservation pledge appears 
on the back. 
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NEW WAY TO HARMONY 


Recently I observed an _ experiment, 
amongst sportsmen’s clubs in a certain coun- 
ty, that has resulted in drawing them into 
closer harmony than ever before. These 
clubs figured out a rotating visiting sched- 
ule, and representatives from all of them 
started attending the scheduled meetings of 
all the county’s sportsmen’s organizations. 
The visitors were invited to speak on sub- 
jects of interest to them and their own 
clubs, and to offer suggestions for various 
actions that could be taken by all—for the 
good of all concerned. 

After a few such meetings, committees 
were appointed, with a balanced number of 
members from each club, to confer at 
stated intervals and work out means for 
achieving their mutual goal. 


Eventually, five clubs joined in staging 
a big barbecue—with each one providing 
its share of the food. It was a definite 
success and everyone attending came away 
with a new feeling of fraternity. 

It is my belief that if our clubs in all 
Florida counties would adopt a_ similar 
plan, stronger interest would be developed 
in conservation problems and community 


sports activities. Then when the problems 
are actually faced, these organizations will 
be so well united that decisions for con- 
certed action can be easily made. 

In most counties such a program would 
have far-reaching effects. The publicity 
resulting from large and successful get- 
togethers would naturally create a new 
membership interest. All sportsmen would 
eventually become aware of the benefits 
available to them if they signed up with 
their local sportsmen’s club. 

Why not take the initiative and give this 
plan a try? Invite your neighboring clubs 
to attend your meetings. Soon you will re- 
ceive reciprocal invitations and from then 
on youll have better social programs— 
more real results—more fun. Give it a whirl. 


WILDLIFE POSTER ENTRIES 

Dozens of Florida kiddies have entered 
the National Wildlife Federation annual 
poster contest this year. The Florida Wild- 
life Federation reports that more than 600 
applications for contest rules have been re- 
ceived from elementary and junior high 
school students throughout the state. 

Prizes amounting to $500 will be awarded 
the student submitting the most original 
ideas in their wildlife posters. The judging 
will take place in Washington during Janu- 
ary, 1950, and the winners will be an- 
nounced February 1. 


NEW CONSERVATION STAMPS 
Now available in sheets of 36 attractive 
colored glossy prints of birds, fish, and 
game, the 1950 wildlife conservation stamps 
will sell for $1 per sheet. An Album of the 
year complete with descriptive data under 
each stamp sells for 50 cents. And the 11 
year collection in beautiful embossed leath- 
erette is available for $11.50. Orders may 
be placed with the Florida Wildlife Fed- 
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Capital Gun Club 
Hits A Bulls-eye 


In Novel Venture 


TALLAHASSEE—Members of the Capital 
City Rod and Gun Club hit the bullseye 
here during the Christmas season when they 
staged a two-day old-fashioned turkey shoot. 
The venture enriched the club treasury with 
a neat $200. 

Although the local sportsmen’s club is 
young in experience, being organized but 
three months ago, the members have es- 
tablished a success record that reads like 
a Horatio Alger book. A few minutes after 
the club had been organized and officers 
selected, the members started planning a 
clubhouse. Today, with more than $500 in 
the treasury, the clubhouse committee is 
ready to purchase a four-acre tract on near- 
by Lake Jackson. As soon as the land is 
acquired, the members will construct their 
own building during spare hours. It is 
planned to employ a full-time caretaker and 
rowboats will be rented as a source of in- 
come. Fishing and skeet shooting will be 
on tap for the members throughout the 
year and excellent duck hunting will be 
added for good measure each hunting sea- 
son. 

During the recent turkey shoot, operated 
exclusively by club officials and members, 
66 turkeys were awarded to lucky marks- 
men while the club was raking in a total 
of $895. Expenses totaled slightly less than 
$700 including the cost of the turkeys. Ten 
marksmen competed for each gobbler, and 
12 went to the firing line for hens. Regu- 
lation diagonal targets were used at 389 
yards. 

The event was given wide newspaper 
and radio publicity in advance which ac- 
counted for much of the success. The 
TALLAHASSEE DEMOCRAT, local eve- 
ning paper, and radio stations WTAL and 
WTNT cooperated generously in attracting 
huge crowds to the turkey shooting range. 
Due to the success of the venture, club 
members decided to make it an annual event 
during Christmas week. 

J. D. Turvaville is club president; Eugene 
Kelley is secretary. 
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FIRST ALL-WOMEN’S DEEP-SEA FISHING PARTY.—Members of the St. Petersburg Rod 
and Gun Club and Gulf Beaches Conservation Club, with 300 pounds of snapper, reds, 
and grouper. Prize winners (third and seventh from left), are Flo Nickerson Jebb, and 


Lady Anglers Cop Jackpot 
Then Donate Winnings 
To Club Building Fund 


ST. PETERSBURG — Feminine members 
of two sportsmen’s clubs in this county re- 
cently banded together in staging what is 
believed to be the first all-women’s deep 
sea fishing jaunt. 

Under the chairmanship of Mrs. George 
Benton, of the St. Petersburg Rod and Gun 
Club, 24 sports-women from her organiza- 
tion and the Gulf Beaches Conservation 
Club chartered a deep sea cruiser for an 
all-day trip to the fishing grounds many 
miles at sea. 

Two new club members proved their 
fishing abilities by tying for the jackpot 
awarded for the biggest fish caught. Prov- 
ing their good sportsmanship, the two 
lucky anglers, Mrs. Gay White, St. Peters- 
burg Publicity Department, and Mrs. Flo 
Nickerson Jebb, former Ziegfield Follies 
star, contributed their winnings to the 
building fund of the St. Petersburg Rod and 
Gun Club clubhouse on Lake Maggiore. 


Women Get Charter 
For New-type Club 


Members of the Dade County Sports- 
men’s Club have issued a sub-charter to 
the large group of sportswomen in the or- 
ganization, permitting them to form a sepa- 
rate division. The new organization has been 
named the Women’s and Juniors’ Division 
of the Sportsmen’s Club of Dade County. 


At the first meeting, the following offi- 
cers were elected: president, Mrs. Roy C. 
Hill; first vice-president, Mrs. Lee Pollard; 
second vice-president, Mrs. John Becerest; 
treasurer, Mrs. Lou T. Brinson, Jr.; and 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. A. D. Bailey. 

The membership adopted a constitution 
and by-laws, and the new officers were 
installed this month with appropriate fan- 
fare. 


It is believed the formation of the state’s 
first all-women club may prove an incentive 
to women in many other sportsmen’s clubs 
to decide to band together. 
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MORE DEER FOR FLORIDA 


(Continued from Page 7) 


been built up—at least five years. 
Then the landowner will issue permits 
to hunt. 

How many? The minimum require- 
ment is one hunter for every 200 acres 
for a four day hunt period. Or, in 
other words, four hunt-days for each 
200 acres per season. This would be 
merely the minimum. The owner could, 
and usually will, allow more hunting. 
But it will be up to him, not the game 
commission, to decide. 

He will not be permitted to allow 
just his friends to hunt. The contract 
specifies at least half the permits 
must go to natives of the county. The 
rest may be issued to anyone. And 
one-third of his land must always be 
elosed as a refuge to insure future 
hunting. 

The game commission’s part in the 
program is to furnish the seed stock 
and see that its game officers nab any 
and all game spoilers out to slaughter 
it. It hopes the courts will back them 
up by meting out stiff sentences to 
violators. The sportsmen hope the 
same. And so do the landowners. 

Gaining the approval of a few key 
landowners and sportsmen, Stanberry 
went to work. He organized the wild- 
life officers into salesmen groups and 
went out to sell the program. In a 
short time they had the bulk of good 
deer land in the Myakka River section 
under the agreement. 


Then at high noon one day last 
December, Stanberry and an office 
recruit ramrodded a _ queer-looking 
Diamond T truck out of Tallahassee 
and made Bay St. Louis, La., before 
midnight. Hastily downing two cups 
of black coffee apiece, they caught 
three hours sleep and pushed on across 
the Mississippi delta to Victoria, a 
little town in south Texas. Early 
morn next day found them barrelling 
into the Aransas National Refuge on 
the coast. Better than 1,270 miles in 
39 hours! 

The South Florida deer restocking 
push was on! Veteran Texas deer 
trappers had 32 white tails, caught 
the night before, awaiting the Flor- 
idians who needed deer on that “little 
stretch of land sticking out in the 
ocean back east.” 

After riding the 35-mile trapline 
and picking up the 32 animals in the 
40-deer capacity truck, Fred and his 
sidekick passed the time of day with 
the Texans for a few moments, then 
struck for home. 

South Florida was waiting with 
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open arms. Jim Steele, president of 
the Manatee County Game and Fish 
Association, with a party of sports- 
men met the truck at Bradenton. All 
grins, they aided the tired game com- 
mission pair with the deer release. 

“The most beautiful sight I have 
ever seen,” said Steele when the Texas 
white-tails broke for the lush deer 
cover of Manatee County. His young 
son, Johnny, standing at his side, 
verified his dad’s words with gleeful 
shouts. 

“That means deer hunting for you 
when you grow up,” Steele told his 
son. 

Only sixteen deer were released in 
Manatee. Half of them were taken to 
Hardee county and turned loose there 
to the satisfaction of local sportsmen 
and landowners. A grinding movie 
camera recorded the story which later 
is to be shown to the county’s schools, 
sportsmen’s groups, and various civic 
clubs. 


ai HERE’S no doubt the deer releases 
are bringing harmony between 
sportsmen and landowners. Whether 
this mutual faith will hold up over 





An estimated 150,000 deer were killed 
in the 5-day Wisconsin hunting season this 
year. 


the years it will take to build up a 
sizable deer herd is yet to be seen. 

Meanwhile, Fred Stanberry is fast 
becoming a deer expert. He’s learning 
from the Texans. Because the Texas 
terrain, climate and size of their deer 
are similar to Florida’s the game 
commission is looking to her for help. 
And Fred is the official deer man. 

If you ask him, though, he’ll scratch 
his head and say: “There’s no such 
thing as a deer expert. Game manage- 
ment and especially deer management 
is in its infancy, and no one knows 
much about it.” 


Although the state is now buying 
Texas and Wisconsin deer to stock on 
Florida’s depleted ranges, it plans 
some day to trap its own from flush 
deer country here and spread them 
over the state. 


That’s where Texas comes in. They 
have the best deer trapping program 
in the country, and it’s adapatable to 
Florida conditions. One man, Guy 
Colbath, oldtime Texas trapper, taught 
young Stanberry facts on deer trap- 
ping that aren’t found in textbooks. 
Colbath, Stanberry claims, is one of 


the few experts. The records show he 
has trapped more than 10,000 deer in 
his years of service. So we’ll agree. 

Texas deer trapping is something 
like the old-fashioned roundups. The 
traps are wooden, or aluminum, oblong 
boxes set in a clump of woods un- 
usually attractive to the whitetails in 
the vicinity. The doors are raised at 
each end and held open by a wire 
attached to a trigger release buried 
in the ground under the trap. The 
traps are baited with cottonseed cakes, 
a particularly appetizing morsel to 
deer. When the deer goes in after the 
cakes, it steps on the trigger which 
releases the doors and their weight 
slams down, springing the trap. 

The rig, especially the aluminum 
ones, are exceptionally light and give 
when the deer hits the side trying 
to escape. As a result, few are 
injured. 

The traps are highly successful. On 
the night before the Florida delega- 
tion arrived, the Texans had set out 
64 baited traps. They netted 32 deer 
on the trip around the trap line the 
next morning. Only one trap was 
found sprung and empty. A wild boar 
had wandered in, tripped the trap, 
then broke out. 

The rough work is in transferring 
the deer from trap to truck. Texas is 
unique with its bulldogging and las- 
soing technique. If it’s a doe, one man 
lifts the door up a few inches and a 
puncher rolls in with the animal. He 
literally backs her up into a corner, 
keeping his back to her all the time 
to avoid any swift kick, then he picks 
her up around the flank. Once the 
powerful hind feet are off the ground, 
she is as easily handled as a calf. Then 
the doors are opened and he drags her 
out. There a buddy grabs her head, 
a tag is clamped on her ear, and she 
is taken to the truck. 


A buck, though, is handled dif- 
ferently. If he has antlers, the trap 
is lifted just enough for him to see 
daylight. When he jumps for the 
opening a noose is waiting for him 
and he is pulled by the antlers to the 
side of the cage. Then two trappers 
stride in and pick him up, one by the 
flank and the other firmly by those 
dangerous antlers. After his antlers 
are sawed off, he is given the same 
treatment as the does. 

Texas is the only state in the union 
practicing this rough-and-ready lasso, 
bulldogging method. And some of the 
boys can show scars from it. They 
usually don’t mention where, but it 
comes from a sound kick in the seat 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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REACTION TIME IS A QUARTER OF A SECOND 


Who are America’s fastest scattergun 
shooters? 

The answer: Skeet shooters between 13 
and 19 years of age. 

These youngsters are faster than older 
skeet shooters, faster than trap shooters, or 
for that matter duck, goose, quail, pheasant 
and rabbit hunters. 

There’s no argument about it any more 
because it’s now been tested scientifically. 

Before you start writing letters contest- 
ing this statement, better fortify yourself 
with the following facts: 

How fast a scattergunner reacts when he 
sees his bird or clay target and then gets 
off his shot makes up one of the decisive 
factors in scoring a hit. 

A young bucko is supposed to have 
quicker reactions than an old timer which 
explains why aerial gunners have usually 
been youngsters. Although the target of a 
duck hunter or a trap or skeet shooter 
doesn’t streak through the air as fast as an 
enemy plane, the shotgunner must still be 
fast because his targets have speeds up 
to 60 miles an hour. 

The speed with which you see your tar- 
get and pull the trigger is called human 
reaction time. The average time for the en- 
tire operation was given as .376 seconds. 
Of this brief interval of time, two tenths of 
a second was given as the figure for human 
reaction. 

Two tenths of second has been regarded 
generally by psychologists as average. Shoot- 
ers have accepted the same figure because 
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it had been established, or rather corro- 
borated, by a test of 289 shooters in 1932. 

However, in 1948, although many indi- 
viduals were tested whose reactions were 
remarkably fast, the average of .25319 sec- 
onds was established. The 1932 figure had 
been .202 seconds. 

Thus, instead of having an average re- 
action time of about two tenths of a sec- 
ond, shooters have a reaction time of about 
a quarter of a second. The difference be- 
tween the 1932 and the current figures is 
probably due to the larger sample used, 
the improved equipment and the improved 
technique employed. 

Ages Make Difference 

In 1932 there was a notable difference 
between the reaction of the 45 to 49-year- 
old shooters and the 10 to 19 year olds. 
Seventeen years ago the kids were slower, 
and you weren't fast until you were at 
least 40 years old when you were about 
five hundredths of a second faster than 
the kids. 

Today it’s the 30 to 39-year olds as an 
average who are fastest, but their differ- 
ence in speed has now been cut down to 
thousandths of a second. 

In the past seventeen years it seems that 
the big differences between age groups 
have been pretty much ironed out, that 
there are probably more shooters of all 
age groups throwing lead at clay targets 
and that they all react at about the same 
speed. 


This test has also shown that skeet 


shooters as a class are faster than trap 
shooters. The average for the 908 shooters, 
and we may take that as representative of 
the country’s scattergunners, was .25319 
seconds. 

As a class, the fastest gun-handlers in the 
country today are the 18 to 19-year-old 
skeet shooters who average .22200 seconds. 
Yet, taking both trap and skeet shooters, 
the 30 to 39-year olds as an age group 
have the fastest reaction time: .24522 sec- 
onds. The difference today is pretty small: 
only .00897 seconds faster than the average. 

While only 908 tests are used to produce 
our figures, a total of 1,052 persons was 
tested. Of this group the fastest average 
for any individual was .16628 seconds es- 
tablished by Colonel Walter F. Siegmund 
of Alton, Illinois. 

The results were within such a close 
average figure that they have no other prac- 
tical purpose except to corroborate further 
the validity of the average figure for all 
shooters. 

Men Faster Than Women 

To keep the record straight, here are 
some of the trivial differences: 

Men are .00673 seconds _ faster 
women. 

Quail hunters are thousandths of a sec- 
ond faster than geese, duck, pheasant and 
rabbit hunters who are separated from each 
other in the order named by other thou- 
sandths of a second. 

Also in thousandths of a second— 

Pistol shooters are faster than rifle shoot- 
ers, 

Revolver shooters are faster than pistol 
shooters. 

Vets of World War II are faster than 
vets of World War I. 

Right-handers are faster than left-handers. 

Those who have shot from 11 to 15 years 
are faster than those who have shot 16 to 
20 years. 

And those who have shot less than a 
year are faster than those who have shot 
21 years or more. 

The fact that the reaction time of Amer- 
ican scattergunners has slowed up about 25 
per cent in less than twenty years could 
mean to some people that as a nation we 
have begun to slow up a little or that we 
are gradually learning the more leisurely 
approach. This, however, would require 
that you consider five hundredths of a 
second more leisure! The difference doesn’t 
seem to be much, but as far as shooting 
accuracy is concerned, it has been counter 
balanced by improvements in modern shot 
shells. 

These are perhaps several conclusions 
which may be drawn from the new figures. 
Shooters from 10 to 49 can compete on 
fairly even terms as far as reaction time 


speed is concerned. 
(FROM HUNTING AND FISHING) 
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TAKE A TIP FROM ROBIN HOOD 
(Continued from Page 9) 


Osage orangewood, he shaped and 
sanded it into the slender, deadly 
weapon it is. It took a lot of time but 
to Al, the results were well worth the 
effort. “It’s got everything I want in 
a bow,” he says, “because I made sure 
I put everything there when I made 
5 el 

Not all hunters make their own 
bows. There are several companies in 
the United States that manufacture 
nothing but archery equipment. Not 
only can bows of Osage orange and 
yew, the two best bow woods, be ob- 
tained easily, but lemonwood and 
hickory bows from the same manu- 
facturers can be had at very low 
prices. 

Wartime advances in metallurgy 
have provided the bow hunter with 
entirely new types of weapons. Steel, 
aluminum and their alloys have been 
used in the making of both bows and 
arrows and have been proven equal in 
every way to the conventional wood 
bows. Metal equipment has the ad- 
vantage of being comparatively un- 
affected by changes in temperature 
and humidity. 


Cost isn’t what holds back most 
hunters from trying to hunt with bow 
and arrow, for an outlay of $20 will 
buy an outfit suitable for hunting 
deer. What does hold them back is 
the trouble they have in putting their 
shafts where they want them. 

There’s no easy way to learn to 
shoot a bow and arrow. It’s simply a 
matter of practice. After about a year 
of steady roving—that’s shooting at 
trees, stumps, cans and other objects 
—an archer can be pretty certain that 
if he runs across a deer or bear within 
range he’ll be able to hit it with an 
arrow. Straight target shooting at 
measured distances won’t give him 
this skill. When game shows up it 
isn’t going to be just so many yards 
away and it isn’t going to wait for a 
hunter to sight in on it. After suf- 
ficient practice shooting an arrow be- 
comes second nature, like throwing a 
stone, and it is amazing how ac- 
curately a hunter can place a shaft. 


A lot of gun hunters think that a 
bow is something used at a girl’s 
school in lieu of strenuous sports. They 
couldn’t be “wronger.”” Women’s bows 
have a light pull, usually not over 30 
pounds. The pull is the number of 
pounds of force that must be exerted 
on the string to draw the bow back 
fully. Men’s target bows usually pull 
no more than 45 pounds. But hunting 
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bows pull from 50 pounds on up and 
it’s not unusual to find 70 and 80 
pound bows in the woods during deer 
season. It takes quite a muscle to hold 
a 60 pound bow at full draw while 
following moving game. 

Hunting bows are not playthings. 
If they were, Jimmy Anagnostis of 
Staten Island, New York, couldn’t 
have killed his 180 pound, eight point 
buck the way he did. At a range of 
25 yards he drove an arrow clean 
through the deer at a spot four inches 
behind the right leg. The buck trav- 
eled about a hundred feet and was 
dead when Jimmy reached him. 

Despite their power, bows of today 
aren’t to be compared to those of days 
past—so they say. There’s a 300-year- 
old story, and you can believe it or 
not, about an old Creek Indian that 
was captured by the Spanish conquis- 
tadors in one of their early raids. The 
Spaniards had been continually har- 
rassed by the Creeks and they wanted 
to find out just how good the Indians’ 
weapons were. They set up a cuirass, 
a metal breast and back plate, gave 
the old Indian his bow and an arrow 
and directed him to loose an arrow 
at the armor. He did, and the arrow 
went clear through the cuirass. 

The Spaniards didn’t like the results 
so they added extra plates to the 
armor and told the Creek to try again. 
He did, but the arrow didn’t quite 
make it. It went through the front 
and out the back but it hung from the 
back plate by its feathers. The old 
Indian was overcome with shame at 


such a poor result. He hadn’t been 
able to send it clear through the 
“beefed-up” armor. 

Bow-and-arrow hunting isn’t neces- 
sarily a young man’s game, though. 
When Harry Bear, who was 75 years 
old, made a bet with Raymond Porter, 
a confirmed gunner, he proved that 
age doesn’t matter. He won the bet 
by bagging a 95 pound deer with an 
arrow. Porter had to drag the deer 
300 yards to Bear’s car to pay off. 

Another Bear, Fred Bear of Detroit, 
Michigan, killed a record buck that 
weighed 328 pounds—DRESSED! 

Even women take out after game 
with the bow and arrow. Mrs. Verne 
Tritten, a 112 pound lightweight, 
more than overcame her size handicap 
with a 48 pound bow. At a range of 
15 yards she killed a 160 pound moun- 
tain lion. The cougar, a male, meas- 
ured 7 feet 3 inches in length. 

It’s easy to become infected with 
the bow-and-arrow bug once you’ve 
talked to a dyed-in-the-wool archery 
enthusiast. Dig one out some day soon 
and let him show you his tackle. He’ll 
be happy to explain it to you and he 
may even let you try it out. At least 
you'll get a good idea of the whys 
and hows of bow and arrow shooting. 
Now’s the time to start learning so 
you can be among the number that are 
enjoying this fascinating sport next 
season. And if after talking to a 
bowman, you aren’t out next season 
with a bow clenched tightly in your 
fist, may all the feathers fall off my 
arrows! 


To AKLEY- 


“Don’t do that, dear, you’re making your father nervous.” 








Dove hunting was good near Williston last month. Commissioner Cecil M. Webb, of Tampa, 
(second from left) and Chick Beaver are flanked by Chick's sons, the ““eager Beaver boys,” 
show the results of their dove shoot. Everybody got their limit. 


Ocala Hunt Records 
Show High Deer Kill 


This year’s deer kill in the Ocala Na- 
tional Forest public hunt which ended 
Dec. 22 totaled 290, exceeding the 287 
killed in 1948 by three animals. Four bears 
were also bagged. 

Permits sold to 8,575 hunters — 3,253 
adults and 322 youths—brought total reve- 
nues of $16,909 to the U. S. Forest Service 
and the State Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. Last year 3,822 permits were 
issued. 

In addition to the deer and bears killed, 
hunters took out of the forest 443 small 
game, including quail, ‘possum, skunk, and 
ducks. 

Officials of the hunt spent $72.80 for 700 
pounds of dog food, a free service offered 
at checking stations. They also took in $50 
in $2 fines paid by hunters for permitting 
their hounds to run in the refuge. 

In the north end of the management area 
220 deer were bagged while 70 were killed 
in the south end. Successful hunters came 
from 85 cities and towns in Florida, while 
seven came from other states. Out-of-state 
hunters came from Alabama, Georgia, Illi- 
nois and Tennessee. Georgia hunters led 
the list with five kills. Tennessee came sec- 
ond with three. 

The State Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission rescued over a million pounds 
of fresh water fish from dried up pot-holes 
last year. 
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Airborne Deer Hunters 
Crack-up In Attempted 
Landing In Everglades 


Two deer hunters were uninjured last 
month when an airplane they were landing 
nosed over in the Everglades, west of Davie, 
but it took considerable work and a tractor 
to get them out. 


The two men were R. W. Condon, pilot, 
and Guy Saar, passenger, both of Davie, 
who were flying a Stearman plane. The 
craft hit a water hole in landing and nosed 
over, 

Another pair of Davie airborne deer 
hunters, Hully Stirling and Bill Gill, had 
just landed in the area in a cub. 

Naval planes from Opa Locka spotted the 
overturned aircraft and notified the state 
highway patrol. A tractor was sent to the 
scene. 

The pilots and their passengers managed 
to right the overturned plane, dry the mo- 
tor, and get it working again. When the 
tractor arrived it was used to clear a run- 
way about 100 yards long and the pilots 
flew both planes from the spot. 


GRANDPAPPY BEAR BAGGED 


The grandpappy of all Florida bears was 
bagged last month in an all-out-war being 
waged against the bruins around Sopchoppy. 
He tipped the scales at 404 pounds. 

District Forester Fred Harris of the U. S. 
Forest Service said a group of hunters, led 
by Commodore Taff, killed the big bruin 
between Arran and Smith Creek. 


HE GROWS HIS WILDLIFE 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Apparently he succeeded, for inside 
the nest he heard answering calls and 
in an instant a baker’s dozen of tiny 
crocs began emerging from the nest. 
Heading straight at Bill, it was evi- 
dent their first instinct was to bite 
him. Since that first try, Bill has suc- 
ceeded in “grunting out” a dozen or 
more other broods of crocodiles from 
their shells. 

Freshly hatched crocodiles are 
nearly six inches long and weigh 
around an ounce and a half. Two days 
after they’ve hatched, Bill begins 
feeding them small particles of fish. 
Male crocodiles, Bill has learned, reach 
a maximum length of 14 feet while the 
females stop growing when they’re 10 
feet long. Females construct their 
nests from shell and sand and lay their 
eggs sometime between the last of 
March and early May. They average 
around 35 eggs that are slightly larger 
than an ordinary goose egg. 

Crocodiles, according to Piper, are 
more intelligent than alligators and 
much faster in the water. They grow 
68 teeth compared to an alligator’s 80, 
and their two lower jaw front teeth 
eventually penetrate through the up- 
per jaw. Evidently they have no dental 
worries, since Piper’s studies have re- 
vealed that they grow new teeth once 
an old one is broken off. 

Evidently Bill’s first interest in 
wildlife started when he was a young- 
ster and caught his first snake—a 
coral—at Largo in 1910. During 1921 
he fished for salmon aboard an Alas- 
kan square-rigger. In 1935 he went to 
South America aboard a Spanish Hon- 
durian banana boat and eventually re- 
turned home with a cargo of lizards, 
snakes and crocodiles. Later, in 1937, 
he and his brother, Lester, started 
building their Everglades Wonder 
Gardens, at Bonita Springs, that is 
now recognized as one of the state’s 
foremost wildlife exhibits. 

Like I said before, Old Noah likely 
could learn a lot of new-fangled ideas 
about handling animals and reptiles 
from Bill Piper. I’ll wager a bet too 
that Noah would pin a medal on Bill 
for his outstanding wildlife conserva- 
tion feats. 





Florida has more inland fresh water fish- 
ing acreage than any other state in the 
union. 

More fishing equipment was sold in 
America this year than any other sporting 
goods. The factory value amounted to more 


than $58,700,000. 
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MORE DEER FOR FLORIDA 


(Continued from Page 16) 


of the pants when they are backing a 
doe into a corner. 


A buck uses his horns like a swords- 
man and can do real damage. There- 
fore the lasso is used on him. Occas- 
ionally a short spiked buck is taken 
for a doe and someone crawls in with 
him. Stanberry, trying his luck at bull- 
dogging, had this experience. Instead 
of running as is expected of a doe, the 
buck rammed Stanberry in the chest 
with his quarter inch spikes. Not being 
able to run, the young biologist took it 
until he wrestled the buck off his feet 
and got a flank grip. Then he hauled 
him outside. That’s learning the hard 
way. 


Soon the game commission will be 
trapping Florida deer from a few over- 
stocked areas and transporting them 
to shot-out sections over the state. 
Then Stanberry will use his hard- 
gained deer knowledge. He already has 
a box trap constructed and is perfect- 
ing a trigger similar to the one used 
in Texas. It’ll probably be tried first 
in the Chinsegut Refuge near Brooks- 
ville sometime this summer. 


T IS doubtful that any southern 
I state has as much good deer range 
as Florida. Almost every piney flat- 
woods is broken by cypress ponds, 
cabbage and oak hammocks, or hard- 
wood filled stream bottoms. Most roll- 
ing sand hills are sprinkled with lakes 
surrounded by cypress, bayheads, or 
oak hammocks. The prairie lands of 
south central Florida have occasional 
cabbage palm or oak hammock. In the 
vast cypress swamps of the Everglades 
there are ridges of slight elevation 
where trees grow. All this is prize 
deer habitat. And even some of the 
sawgrass marshlands of extreme south 
Florida are dotted with frequent 
islands of bay, myrtle, holly and fern 
that offer good haven for deer. 


Using the Hardee, Manatee and 
Sarasota restocking program as a 
guide post, Florida hopes to duplicate 
this work throughout the state. 


And Clay, Putnam, and Alachua 
Counties in northeastern Florida. 

The possibilities are bright; the 
pitfalls dark. 


Florida can easily produce 100,000 
deer—and with luck 400,000. But not 
without good faith between land- 
owner, sportsman and the State Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 
You pay your license money and you 
take your pick. 
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Texas white-tail deer break for cover in Manatee County's flush deer ranges. The State 

Game Commission took a major step toward restocking Manatee and Hardee County last 

month when they released 16 Texas deer in each county. The deer were stocked on land 
which will remain closed until a good deer supply has built up. 


Senator Pepper, Newman 
Are Invited To Speak 
At Round Lake Affair 


Senator Claude Pepper has accepted an 
invitation to speak at the D. A. V. Day 
celebration and fish fry slated at Round 
Lake, Friday, Jan. 20, DeWitt Thomas, 
president of the Round Lake Sportsmen’s 
Club, has announced. 

Other invited speakers include Congress- 
man Bob Sikes, Senator Spessard Holland, 
and officials of the State Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, including Direc- 
tor Coleman Newman. 

Thomas said that the Bay County High 
School Band will be present for the occa- 
sion, and the outboard motor club of Pana- 
ma City will stage races on the lake during 
the afternoon. 

At a December meeting of the sports- 
men’s club, which was one of the largest 
and most enthusiastic in the organization's 
history, plans were made to provide 2,000 
pounds of fish to feed the estimated crowd 
of more than 3,000 expected to be present 
at the veterans’ day celebration. 

The event has been arranged for the en- 
tertainment of all veterans of northwest 
Florida, whether or not they are members 
of the Disabled American Veterans. The 
public is also invited to be present for the 
speaking and entertainment program. 





The pelican derives its name from the 
Greek. It has a huge beak shaped like a 
great Greek pelekus, an ax. 


Captain Eddie Wins 
National Magazine's 
Conservation Award 


Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, Eastern Air- 
lines president of Miami, and one of Flor- 
ida’s outstanding sportsmen, has been 
awarded the SPORTS AFIELD magazine 
1949 conservation award for his outstand- 
ing contribution for wildlife conservation. 

The awards committee judged Captain 
Eddie the winner for his “challenge to 
sportsmen, a code of sportsmanship. 

The code includes seven points: 

1. Game law violators are thieves — 
treat them accordingly. 

2. Teach beginners their obligations as 
well as their pleasures afield. 

3. Devote as much effort to improving 
habitat as you do to the harvesting of fish 
and game. 

4, Actively work to improve farmer- 
sportsmen cooperation. 

5. Become an active and constructive 
member of a sportsmen’s club. 

6. Demand sound conservation legisla- 
tion. 

7. Let maximum sport, rather than kill, 
be your guide. 

Upon receiving the award, Captain Rick- 
enbacker urged all sportsmen to hunt and 
fish for sport and keep the bags of fish 
and game within the boundary of nature. 
He said fishing and hunting, when con- 
ducted on the sound basis of conservation, 
do not damage our wildlife population. 
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Mrs. C. E. Patrick of Atlanta with two nice 
bass taken near Leesburg. In two days fish- 
ing, Mrs. Patrick and her husband caught 
24 bass ranging from 112 to 7 pounds. 


Hook, Line Angling 
Can’t Hurt State's 
Famed Bass Fishing 


Florida’s famed bass fishing grounds are 
in little danger of being fished out by hook 
and line anglers in the opinion of the State 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 

John F. Dequine, the agency’s chief fish- 
eries biologist, said results of a two year 
experiment show sports fishermen are utiliz- 
ing not more than a quarter of the state’s 
annual bass production. 

The experiment, conducted on six central 
Florida lakes, showed hook and line anglers 
caught only 23 per cent of 1,616 tagged 
bass released there in October, 1947. 

Pointing out that more than 90 per cent 
of the bass were caught within 30 weeks 
after release, Dequine said the population 
turnover must be much greater than anyone 
ever thought before. The popular Florida 
game fish, he declared, evidently has a short 
life cycle, but is quickly replaced by _ his 
prolific brethren. 

The bass were released by commission 
biologists in Lakes Apopka, Beauclair, Dora, 
Eustis, Harris, and Griffin. Only fish cap- 
tured by hook and line were considered. 

The study also revealed that Mr. Bass 
is strictly a home town boy. He won’t mi- 
grate from lake to lake to any great ex- 
tent but hangs around his own back lot. 
Forty per cent of the recaptured fish were 
found within the square mile area where 
they were released. And eighty-five per cent 
had strayed only five miles. One pair trav- 
eled twelve and a half miles for the record. 
But it took them 112 days to do it. 
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Lucky Sailor Bags Four Bears 
With Four Shots On Deer Hunt 


Four shots, four bears, and one astonished but happy sailor! 

That’s the bear story unfolded on a deer hunt near Mandalay in Jefferson 
County last month. Nineteen-year-old James Thompson, of Chattahoochee, 
flushed a mother and three cubs from his deer stand and killed all four with 


four shotgun blasts. 


Two Million People To 
Witness Wildlife Show 


The Game Commission’s portable 50-foot 
wildlife exhibit likely will be viewed by 
nearly two million people during the next 
three months, Director Coleman Newman 
revealed recently. 

The exhibit, he explained, has been 
booked with 10 south Florida fairs. Last 
fall it was shown at eight north and north- 
west Florida fairs and expositions. 

The south Florida itinerary will include 
the Pasco County Fair; Pinellas County 
Fair; Tampa State Fair; Winter Haven’s 
Florida Citrus Exposition; Orlando Fair; 
Broward County Fair; Highlands County 
Fair; St. Petersburg Rod and Gun Club 
municipal pier exhibition; Eustis Sports- 
men’s Show; and the Sanford Fair. 


AO SS NS TLE SS EAE 
STRAYING DOG CURE 

How can you keep your hunting dog 
at home? 

Fred Jones, outdoor writer down 
Lakeland way, comes up with this 
answer. 

“To keep your dog from wandering 
and to bring him back after the hunt, 
just clip off the tip of its tail and bury 
it under the front steps! They’‘Il always 
come back to the spot where the end 
of their tail is buried.” 

Fred said he got his information 
from an oldtimer of Polk County. 


SNE ERT EDIE IT RIN COPE SIE TOROS LISLE EES 


World’s Largest Boat 
Show Set For Chicago 


The largest display of small boats and 
outboard motors ever to be shown at one 
exhibition will be staged at the 17th an- 
nual Chicago National Boat Show, which 
will open February 10th at Chicago Navy 
Pier. 

Every type of small boat will be on dis- 
play from rowboats and dories to trim out- 
board runabouts in the entire range of 
construction types. Outboard motors from 
the smallest pushers to the most powerful 
kickers will also be on exhibition in addi- 
tion to all the essential equipment and lux- 


ury items pertinent to the sport of small- 
boating. 


Here's how it happened. While on_his 
stand awaiting the deer which never came, 
Thompson was attracted by a commotion 
in the brush nearby. Going to investigate, 
he came face to face with a _ half grown 
bear cub, which he shot. Then out pounced 
Mama, full grown and intent upon destroy- 
ing the thing that had killed her cub. A 
well-placed shot in the head killed her too. 

Two more cubs appeared in rapid suc- 
cession. The boy had a plugged gun and 
had to reload to kill the fourth and last 
bruin. Incidentally, the Jefferson County 
“cubs” weighed 150 pounds apiece and the 
mama bear over 300. 


Oldtimers of the district declare the young 
sailor's feat was remarkable. Usually they 
say, when a hunter has to reload, the bear, 
not the man, takes a trophy. 

Powell Puckett, host to the three-day deer 
hunting party, said eight deer, four bears, 
and many squirrels were taken during the 
successful hunt. 


The State Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission has revealed that hunters are 
bagging bears all over Florida this year. 
Fourteen were killed in northwest Florida 
alone during the latter part of October and 
early November. Eleven of these were taken 
on controlled hunts in the Osceola and 
Apalachicola National Forest. 

Bud “Bear” Dowling, of Taylor County, 
is top contender for the state record with 
nine to his credit. And Taylor County is 
rated best bear country. Twenty-eight have 
been taken in this section since June, 1948. 


Glades Club Disbands 


After Interest Wanes 


BELLE GLADE—The Glades Sportsmen 
and Wildlife Club, local organization, dis- 
banded last month. Announcement that the 
club had become inactive was made by 
W. R. McClatchy, the president. 

Lack of interest and poor attendance at 
meetings brought about the decision to dis- 
band, McClatchy revealed. 


OLDTIMER GUN STILL KILLS 
Mrs. J. H. Herring of DeFuniak Springs, 
killed a ten-point buck deer last month near 
her home town. That’s not unusual. But this 
is; she shot him with a double-barrel shot- 
gun credited to be over a hundred years old. 
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A SPY GLASS 


Each year forest fires burn an average of 30 million 
acres of woodland in the U. S. equal in area to Maine or 
Indiana. 

People cause most of these fires—careless people with 
campfires, matches and cigarettes, and even malicious 
people too. 

Today we need trees more than ever before in our his- 
tory because wood is used in more than 4,000 different 
ways in our daily lives. 

Fires destroy standing timber, growing trees, and the 
potential tree seed crop. They destroy wildlife, deplete 
water reserves, and damage the soil. 

Do your part to help Keep Florida Green by keeping fires 
out of our woods. 





GAME AND FRESH WATER FISH COMMISSION 
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. . . SHOT—BY THE CAMERA! 





